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The public sentiment should beimproved and refined, till man, in 
every situation, becomes the friend of man. 


PUBLLUSHED BY E. BATES, 
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rom Niles’ Register—an extract. 
MIS SOuURTI QUESTION. 


Rome, of | both parties, charge the other with political 
views, and itis believed, by some of both, that such charg- 
es were well founded, though they did net apply to a ma- 
The anti restrictionists did not fairly 
and fully appreciate the motives of the restrictionists 5 nor 
did the latter duly estimate the condition in which the for- 
mer were actually placed, Either would agree that slave. 
ry wes a great evil—the supreme curse of our country 3 but 
one party, while it reaped the advautages of the evil, if any 
belonged to it, was alive to the contingencies thatmay flow 
from it, and awfully prepared to avert them if possible 
the other felt a politic al oppression from the operation of 
the evil—the advantage which it afforded them was remote, 
if any there was, and their just oppositiou to slavery, in its 
principle, impelled them to prohibit its extension over the 
country. The hot men among the anti restrictionists imput- 
ed the opposition to Missouri with herslave tolerating con- 
stifution, to the spirit of the “ Hartford Convention’—and 
the hot men on the other side, were no less free to ascribe 
the pertinacity of thetr opponents to “ Virginia Influence” 
—to a desire (as I heard one member say,) to prevent a 
“ departure of the sceptre.” IF the opinion of either was 
just, the other was not far wrong ; and ir both were right, 
Lam sincerely glad that both were defeated, as both (if ei- 
ther) have heen by the general course of the question at 
large—for L am op posed toevery clannish principle that 
can exist in the United States. Itis alw ays unpleasant to 
allude to sections of our country as operating on the nation, 
but this may be said, that certain States, at the head of 
certain Parties, have had more influence over such parties 
than they ought to have had ; and one or more of such states 
my have dragged others into the adoption of measures. on 
party principles, which they did not, in their abstract ap- 
prove. How far such influences had effect on the - ‘question 
Vor Vz. 25 
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BB2 THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
about Missouri, I cansot pretend to say—but this 1 firmly 
believe, that a great majority on one side was guided hy 
principles of humanity and justice, and en the other, by 
cousiderations of personal security ; both honestly believing 
that the constitution was on their side. The hich excites 
ment was caused by some intemperate men of both parties 
to the question—the body of either, though they whe ily 
differed in opinion, differed like men wihio ‘believed tha: ‘ba 
difference of opinion is not always «# difference of princi. 
ple.” aud mutually respected the opinions of each other, as 


gentlemen should do, In forming my opinion on this ques- 
‘tion, L endeavored to look a little Satis vut probable prospects 


ofthe future. Itappeared to me, that the greatest increase 
of the white population would, for a long time, be found to 
exist in the middle and western states, and that the siave 
population would as surely move south as the waters of the 
Mississippi: that the time was close at hand when sieve- 
labor, if really profitable any where, would be confined to 
and centered ina less and lesser district of our country; 
that in this district, it would become less and less an objects 
and that the quantity of slaves would decline as it was the 
less desirable to possess them, Lelso thought (and still 
think) that several states now considered as among the 
‘+ slave-holding.”?’ and even Missouri herself, would not 
long be so regarded, and that the feeling about slaves, as. 
property, would be swaliowed up in the greater interests of 
legislation,—which would open the way for the gradual 
improvement and final emancipation of this people, as ra- 
pidly, perhaps. as their own interests and those of the soci- 
etv in which they are to live, will admit of. A decrease of 
the value of slaves, as laborers, will naturally tend to a de- 
crease of their numbers, and if the introduction of blacks is 
practically. prohibited from foreign countries, experi- 
ence teaches us that the color will decline. It is this 
thatis the great barrier between them and us. ‘There are 
many foreigners who come among us that are sometimes 
sticmatised as “ white negroes,” on account of their rade- 
ness of manners and waut of intelligence—but they are 
white; and, being permitted to mix with the common moss 
of society, begin lo reason* and become men, they or their 
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* The inestimable Kosciusko, in a letter to John Dickin- 
son. 1. speaking of the condition of the United States, said— 
“The poor Kuropesn finds means in settling there to 
. ks a his slavery ‘for liberty, his wants for ease, Scarce- 
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children : the latter oftentimes rising to the most eminent 
stations, from a consideration in their fathers of the impe- 
diments that were thrown in their own way from the want 
of education. Itis evident to me that the district in which 
slave labor can be profitable is gradually lessening in the 
United States, even though sanctioned in Missouri. 'I‘here 
is no credit to any of us tor this; itis the rational conse. 
qnence of things. I do not wish to enter at large upon these 
matters just now, but simply to give an exhibit of the foun- 
dation on which {built my opinions. As a politician, too, 
I am willing thatthe thing should pass, I did not believe 
that Missouui, whose whole population is less than that of 
many of the counties in some of the old states, would de- 
clare war against us, and put the power of the union to 
shame—nor apprehend that her people were disposed to act 
thus, even if there was a prospect of success attending the 
procedure :—yet would have waived the point in dispute, 
(though its principle was maintained,) as leading to sec- 
tional divisions—as virtually compelling the members, on 
either side, to take a sectional, or party-like stand, one a- 
gainst the other—for a middle course was at first scouted at 
by nearly every body. ‘Chough the east and the south are 
so very different in population, manners and _ productions, 
yet they are mutually dependent on one another in the most 
important respects : & it ought to be the desire of every pa- 
triot that a sense of this dependence was fixed on the minde 
of all of us. And, though the admission of Missouri gave 
an accession of power in the senate to what are called the 
‘‘ slave holding siates,”” [was not jealous of it—because 
any general lezislation on the subject of slavery, except to 
break up the trade and prevent the introduction of slaves, 
(about which all are agreed,) had not been anticipated; and 
because I knew that the power in the other house was ra- 
pidly passing into the hands of the people of the “ non 
slave-holding states.” The most thickly inhabited parts 
of the United States willnaturally be the grain growing 
countries ; for herein the manufacturers will be seated a- 
ly he lives two years before his ideas enlarge, he bceomes 
a man, and ALMostT a citizen—he is forced to quit his habi- 
tudes, his prejudices, and even his vices, and to take the 
sentiments and virtues of his neighbors. Yes, I have there 
seen the subjects formerly of a bishop think freely on reli- 
ligion, and heard the natives of reason ' 
Dickiason’s Writings, vel. UF: 
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mong the agriculturalists. furnishing a market for ore anos 
ther, and mutually adding to the he ippibess oft eech other, 
Artificial excitements are (&aS-Ihe Was —We CARDO: expect 
such times as we have witvessed for these thirty years past 
thengh * the age of revolutions” is net yet over, and ve 
MUS: settle dewo upon our own reseurces. Hf se. blessed 
as We are with wavigcile rivers and streams Of water, suite 
ed to transport our commodities to and fro orto propel ma- 
chinery, it naturally fellows that the weight of population 
will be found where the means of subsistence are most a- 
bundavi—where the white laboring class are most respected, 
Pui iam pleased that congress will vot adjourn without a 
Co cesion in the case of Miss uri, which. itis tobe hoped 
v 1 be fina’—- ongh seme think thatif may be agitated 
Vbou Florida siiali apply for admission: saying that the 
* slave-holding states” have ail the lava fitted for the cole 
ture of fobacce, cottan, SUA rice, &c. ane that there oughe 
to be seme ploce where tree whive Lobore:) may raise the ~@ 
commodities —it they please. “the settlement of the aff ir 
most be chiefly attribute to the exertions of Mr. Clay. Be 
exhorted and tie reproved—all his powers of eloquence & 
persnasion were breus rth t forth te seitic it upon seme princis 
ple that would obtain a mijority—oudevery one ts. glad 
that it is settled, though the result may not be conformable 
to his own views: and it is well that neither party cen 


claim much of a triumph over the other. "Tse people are 
reasonably content with the reseult,and bertin is « happy 
ulustration of the estimable principles of eur form ef go- 


vernmen’. Vie trust that the = hecchet is buried’’—that all. 


wiil bear and forbear, and feel thenselves to be cifizens of 
me United States. Errors have been committed on beth 
eides 3 it is best not even to mention them pow. We have 
Lesl enough of sectional matters, and the times of their vio- 
leace might easiiy be mentioned. ‘The -cuth has gained as 
mach as it ooght te ask for, aud the east profits most imme- 
diately by the commerce of the south—the middle and 
the west are gathering a rightful sense of what belongs to 
them. end why shonld not all he weli? God is just—His 
1 ws operste on general prince ip les. and * aature will have 
her coorse.” The great evil that hesets us is gradually les- 
seuing iis force or cartailing its inflnence. Time only cab 
remave if, fetus cu iivate eood fellow i: cherish a love 


6 “co union, snd esteem as we ought, the blessings that 
flow from our re publican institutions, 
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From the Butler Centinel. 
ON POT ASHES. 

As potashes will command a ready market, and a good 
price atall times; aud can be suv easily made or collecied 
fiou materials that are sbamefuily wasted f£ will eadea- 
your to present (to the public throngh the medium of your 
useful paper the process of manufacturing. 

[n reply to a vote un the su ject of pot ashes an em vent 
scientific and skilful manufacturer, his returned me the 
following directions : 

* For the easiest form of preparing pot ashes for market, 
is that of black salts, which is done by simply boiling dowr 
ina kettle the Le extracted from the ashes, and removing 
the residuum when dry into an air tig st cask. da this 
state 1 will command four cents per pound, and one bushel 
of good dry ashes will yield about four pounds. 

To render this article worth six cents the black salte 
must be put into an oven and exposed toa red heat two or 
three hours, be well stirred and the lumps well broken.— 
When this process is completed, the ashes become ofa 
bluish white, and if on breaking a lump, itis of this colour 
throughout, it is ready to be barrelled for market. the 
loss in weight by this operation, is from 20 to 30 per cent. 
This article is called burnt salts. io make pearl ashes, 
the burnt salts must be desolved in a kettle, the solution 
set by in casks to settle, and when it ia clear must again be 
boiled to dryness ; then they are cut out of the kettle when 
cold, by a mattock,.and, exposed once more to a strong 
heat untill “they become of a beautiful white color; and if 
they are uniformly so, they are ready for market and will 
command about eight cents per pound. 

The fore mentioned kinds can be made by any farmer, 
With little preperation, and in common sugar or other cast 
Wetal kettles. Pot ashis the genuine name by which all 
the various kinds of carbonate of Potash are commonly de- 
signated, ‘There is however a specific kind colled « Pot 
ashes,”’ the making of which is attended with more expense 
and difficulty, requires a set of kettles for the purpose, and 
is seldom made by the farmers, but by the Potash manu- 
facturer. Any person who has a large kettle can make the 
other kinds. whereas real pot ash requires an exposure 
Whilst in the kettle to a heat that would very soon destroy 
Ut. To prepare lie for pot ashes, to every bushel of ashee 
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intended for lie, there must be put at the bottom of the tab 
about a half a peck of good quick lime. ‘The lie is drawn 
off and boiled down, the kettle being filled up from time to 
to time, untill itis about half full of salts. ‘The fire is then 
very much increased until the ashes are of a red heat and 
melted—afterwards it is suffered to cvol, cut out with mat- 
tocks and packed in air tight casks for market. 

Permit me to. suggest, that you will render an essential 
service to the new settler by making known to him the 
means of converting the timber which iancumbers his land, 
into a source of profit, and which will be with ease effected 
by observing the foregoing directions. Ll have known a 
New England settler to purchase, fence, and clear his 
land by the pot ashes made upon it, and I know of no arti- 
cle of more constant demand, or that commands so good a 
price, In the year’s 1810 and 1812 when wheat sold at 
75 cents; to one dollar per bushel, and oats at 37 1 2 to 50 
cents, the price of pot ashes was the same as at present; 
how unwise then is it in those persons who are clearing 
land, to neglect the preservation of their ashes! Those 
kinds of ashes which yield the greatest quantity of salte 
are of elm, sugar-tree, hickory, walnut, beach and oak. 
Buckwheat straw yields abundantly proportioned’ to ite 
weight. All the pines and chesnut are unproductive.” 
Real pot ashes are used in soap making, and in all cotton 
and woolen manafactories, by dyers, ‘soap manufactures, 
&c. and will commard readily 6 1-4 cents per poand.— It 
is at present very scarce and in great demand in the Pitis- 
burgh market. OBlack and burnt salis and pearl ash, are 
more used in the manufacturing of glass &c. 

A CHilZEN OF THE WEST.« 

Pittsburgh, February 23, 1821. 


ne 


HOSPITALS IN LOUISIANA. 

\ 

The Legislature of Louisiana passed a joint resolution, \ 
in February last, requesting the Governor to correspond 
with the executives of the Missouri and Arkansas territo- 
ries, and of the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, to ascertain whether those 
states and territories will jointly contribute, with Louisiana, 
for the creation and support of three hospitals for the use 
of traders and bostmen, to be established at Natehez, Cov 
ington, and Baton Rogue. 
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‘The following observations are taken from the report of 


a committee upon this subject :— [&. Journal 


‘The claims of humanity, connected with the great ine 
teresis resulting to this state by securing to the trade and 
navigation of the Mississippi its utmost protection and en- 
couragement; require the speedy establishment of certain 
hospitals fur the relief of diseased persons employed in 
tlhe commerce of the river from the western states and ter- 
rifories, Navigators and traders from more notbern lati- 
tudes, arrive at New Orleans generally in good health— 
aud either from the sudden ehange in the climate, the want 
of proper caution in the economy of health, or the existence 
of contagious: fevers, great numbers of those persons 
become sick. In that debilitated condition they 
sei oat often in a sultry or otherwise inclemeut season. to 
return home. ‘The routes usually pursued are up the river, 
or on the national road which has recently been opened by 
the general government, for facilitating the intercourse be- 
tween the western states and New Orleans. In a short 
time these unfortunate persons, being unable to proceed, 
stop under the first hospitable roof that will receive them. 
Others are arrested by disease along the shores, oron the 
road,.and in either of these forlorn situations, a great ma- 
jority die for want ef common medical aid and the necessa- 
ry nourishment and attendance, which perhaps more than 
medicine tend to avert the hand of death, and shorten the 
time of convalescence. Numerous examples of the cases 


here discribed, either in an increased or diminished propor- 


tion, oceur every year. During the last season, it has 


‘been ascertained that many persons affected with disease, 


and unable to assist themselves, were charitably received 
into the military hospital at Baton, Rouge, and that many 
made application for the shelter and aid of that institution, 
who could not be admitted within it; that some in an ex- 
treme state of disease, were landed from boats in the vict- 
nity of the village, who died in the fields, or on the banks 
of the river, for want of common assistance. It is asecer- 
tained that the sum of nineteen hundred dollars was bestow- 
ed by the muneficence of the citizens of Baton Rouge and 
and that parish, during the last year, for the relief of those 
unfortunate people. These were principally boat- 
men from Kentucky, Ohio, and other states oa the Ohio. 
It has been ascertained also, from sources equally entitled 
t: credit, that many persons belonging te the class of tra- 
ders and nayigaters from the western states and territories 
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are annually taken sick on the great nationst road leading 
from Madisonville to Nashville ia Tenacssee, returning 
from New Orleans. “These are exposed to an extreine de- 
gree of suffering, and in many instances become . Victims to 
disease from the causes before mentioned. 

« A-large and rapidly increasing population on the wa- 
ters of Red River and its tributary tre ams, from the cul- 
tivation of cottoa almost to the exclusion of other produe- 
tions, are dependent on the westera states for provisions 
of every kind. This circumstance necessarily occasions a 
vast influx of traders, at a season of the year, when the dis- 
orders incident te southern climates are at their greatest 
height of virulence. Their situation may be easily imagin- 
ed They are attacked by disorders ofthe most fatal kind 
and which require immediate relief. ‘They are strangers 
in the country; a large majority poor and destitute, and all 
of them ignorant of the common language of the country : 
from all of which they are certainly “entitled to pubiic care 
and solicitude.”’ 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


Has now been under my direction nearly two years and a half. 
During that time several changes have taken place in the form, size, 
and price of the paper; the whole intended to accommodate it tote 
views of Subscribers, and the changes of the times, On the same prim 
ciples [ now contemplate a further change. It 1s proposed, at tie 
end of the present volume (which will take place next week. ) to 
commence anew series. ‘The terns will continue the same, but 4 
much larger proportion of small type will be used than has been here 
tofore. ¥ his will enable us tointroduce more variety, and thus to 
render the Philanthropist taore generally interesting. The improvement 
of the public sentiment, in relation to morality and religion will Se 








the regulating principle, by which I shall endeavour to be governect 


Due attention will be given to passing events, or in more famifiart 
language, to News. ‘The promotion of the great interests of evr coun- 
try, Agriculture, Mandfactares, and Domestic Economy, will be 
sept in view, and nothing omitted which may appear calculated to ef- 
fect that desirable object. And lastly I shall endeavour to present 


my readers with such a Miscellany as shall constitute a fund of use 
ful knowledge and innocent amusemant 
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The changes proposed, particularly in the type, wil require an in. 
crease of expence, which the: present patronoge will not warrant; es 
pecially asthe advertising custvm is more limited than that of any 
other paper with which I am acquainted. 

The continuance of the Philanthropist will therefore depend on the 
favorable opinion of the public, and the liberality resulting from that 
opinjon. 

Perhaps I may take the liberty in conclusion, to make a remark oi 
two on the subject of retrenchnent, it has very properly become the 
prevailing sentiment to lop off such espenses as can conveniently be 
spared. And this, if done with a just discrimination will eflect the 
desired object. But [ would say that a prudent economy would not 
require that we should deprive our children of eaucation, or ourselves 
of useful information. There is no occasion for us to involve ourselves 
in :gnorance, for this would neither promote our comfort, wealth, 
nor yiriue. E. BA: ES. 
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Fiom the National Intelligencer. 
TEA. 

‘This delightful beverage was not known in England 
before 1666, (itre period of the great fire,) when the Lords 
Arlington and Ossory brought over a small quantity. ‘The 
cus'om of drinking tea then became fashionable, and a 
pound weight sold for sixty shillings sterling. Dr. Shot 
thinks it was known matiy years preceding. 

‘Phe word cha is the Portugues term tor tea, retained 
to this day, which they borrowed frem the Japanese: while 
Cur intercourse with the Chinese made us, no deubt, adopt 
their term theh, vow generally prevalent in Kurope.”’ 

“Thomas Garway, in Exchange alley, London, was 
the first person who sold and retailed tea, recommendivg 
tas acure forall diserders. ‘The following shop bill is 
avery curious votice of its qualities, and more precisely 
setiles the time of its intreduction: «Tea, in England, has 
been soid in the leaf for six poundjsthe pound weight; and, 
in respect to its former scarseness aud dearness, -it has only 
been used as a regehia in bigh treatments and entertainments, 
presents thereof to princes and grandees, until the -year 
1657, (nine years preceding the first period named.) The 
said Garway did purchase a quantity thereof, and_ first 
sold the said tea in leaf or drink made according to directions 
of the most knowiug merchants into those eastern counties. 
Yin tic Knowledge of the said Garway’s continued care and 
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industry in obtaining the best tea, and making drink there: 
of very many noblemen. physicians, & merchaats, have ever 
since seat to him for the said ieaf, aad daily resort te hie 
hoase to drink thereof. He sells tea from 16 shillings 
to 50 shillings per pound.” 

So far D'Israeli, and let me remark thatthe use of Tea, as 
a domestic article of consunption, was very slow in its pro- 
gress, Wor nearly half a century it was confined to the 
hizhest ranks of suciety, and even among them, only used 
by some persons medicinaliy. The first tea brought to N. 
asmall town ia Kugiaad, was a present from an Kast India 
captain to a lady, who had rendered his family some ser- 
vice in hisabsence, Fashions did not then travel on the 
wings of the wind; there were uo stages, no newspapers, in 
the interior, and no one knew the proper culinary process 
to render this dainty fare palatable. It was concluded, 
however, to boil it, in a large iron pot, until it was tender, 
andit was:then sauced with butter, and served up ina large 
deep dish! Need I say thatthe invited guests strained 
hard to do hanor to the feast—the entertainer herself was 
the first to declare it was not fit for christian fulks to eat. A. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
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From the Boston Patriot. of the first ist. 


By the arrival at this port, on Sunday evening, of pack- 
et ship Falcon, Capt. Lewis, in 3¥ days from Liverpool, 
wheace she sailed on the 281d Feburary, Liverpool papers 
to that date have been received at Merchant’s Hall, con- 
taining intelligence fron Loardon,to the 20th of same, being 
ome days later than were brougut by Rasselas. Although 
the important inte!ligence relative to the descent of the Ause 
trian army upon N iples. as contained in previons advices, 
is not officially announced, and thereby rendered certain 
bevond a doubt, yet their is reason for believing it to be 
correct. The “Holy Alliance,” formed to maintain the 
neace of Europe, will therefore bave taken the first step to 
involve the powers of the continent in a retaliatory and 
ganzuinary war. 

A Liverpool paper of the 22d Feb. states, that the sup- 
ply of corn is deficient in many parts of the sonth of Europe, 
particnilarly in Italy, aud in the south ef Wrance. Sone 
shipments of grain have already been made from England 
to the countries mentioned, and more are expected. 
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RUSSIA. 

In the year’ 1818 there were born in the whole Russian 
empire. in the parishes of the Greek religion, 1,431,548 
chiliren, (67,157 fewer than in the year 1417.) The num- 
ber of deaths was 876,007, (being 46,446 more than in the 
year 1817.) Among the deaths of the male sex there were 
578 persons above 100 years of age; 119 above 105; 116 
above 110; 65 ahove 125 ; 5 above 180; one attained the 
age of 140; and one even 145 years. The number of 
marriages was 333,399, being 3,670 fewer than in 1817. 

EAST INDIES, 3 

It is stated that the Cholera Morbus has eommitted great 
ravages at Mannilla, and that the priests induced the peo- 
ple to believe that the complaint was owing to the strangers 
there; on which the miserable wretches in the night, massa- 
cred upwards of thirty respectable persons. Among them 
one American named Wilson. ‘The American censul es- 
caped by secreting himself. ‘Chey also killed a number of 
Chinese. We havea long account of this tragical event. 

CUBA. 

The Herculina, captain Gaza, (of Gantz.) arrived at 
Havanna on the 13th ult. with three hundred and ninety 
Slaves, from the coast of Africa. How many of these are 
for the Florida «* market ?” 

HAYTI,. 

President Boyer is making powerful exertions to restore 
the public tranquility. Other chiefs of disorder have beea 
seized and shot. The president has prorogued the house 
of representatives, in consequence of the necessity of his 
presence ja the north. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Most of the deputies elected by the province of Buenos 
Ayres for the congress to be held at Cordova in January, 
(in virtue ofa treaty with Santa Fe, concluded in Novem- 
ber.) had refused to go,alledging, as an excuse, the danger 
to which they were personally exposed from the caprice of 
the populace! Lt was not supposed that any thing effecta- 
al would be done in the congress, towards forming a ge- 
nsral government.—Kach province managed its own affairs 
in its own way. Paragua still kept up her system of non-1n- 
terceurse with the rest.—Artigas had claimed, some months 
before, an asylum with the governor of that province (Frin- 
cia) for himself and a few followers, which was granted 

him in a generous and liberal manner. He had been com- 
pletely beaten by the Portugese, and lastly, by Ramirez, 
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governor of Entre Rios, and it was generally supposed 
that his political career was at an end. 

‘Whe public.tranquility of Buenos Ayres had not been 
disturbed since the bloody revolution of the beginning of 
Urteber 5 but! several persons had lately been arrested on 
suspicion of secretly coaspiring against the goverament. It 
was reported that Ramirez, »itha considerable force, was 
oa his way towards Buenos Ayres, determined to arrange 
its internal «ffairs so as to mect the views of the provinces, 
The praspects for the future were far from flattering —the 
S verumenot paper was at an enormous discount—the va- 
lue of property much reduced, aad the cultivation of the 
country greatly neglected, 

The last news trom Chili was to the 5th of December. 
Sin Martin. with his army, was at Ancon on the Qth of 
November. a little north of Lima. He was to invest Lima 
by land, while lord Cochrane blockaded it by sea. 

SPAIN. | 

On the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Feb. Madrid appears to have 
been in avery disordered state. The peopie were ina great 
jerment—the king was personally insulted, and there was 
an alfray between his bod y guards and the populace, in 
which some lives were lost. The dismission of these 
guards had been insisted upon, & the requisition was come 
plied with. he municipality had declared the person of 
the king ** sacred aud inviolable.” 

PORTUGAL, 

The cortes are proceeding quietly. They have elected 
aregeacy of five of their own members, and appointed = the 
various ministers of the interior. finances, war, foreign af- 
fairs and marine. ‘The regency is to govern in the name of 
the kings and if he or any of the royal family should re- 
iuro, they musi agree to support the constitution. 


2 


AGRICULTURAL. 


From Niles’ Weekly Register—an extract. 


‘Phe voice of compsaints is heard from every quarter, but 
most severely from those parts of our country where the 
he art of the husbandmau was lately gladdened by viewing 
bic ‘uxurient fields of wheat and diene vrrain. A great blow 
his been steuck at the interests of the planiers also—and 
fie dune ds apparently at hand when the cullure ef tobacce 
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and cotton will not be much more productive than that of 

corn now is. But it is the growers of the latter that feel 

the pressure most; and happily they have it much in their 
ower to relieve if they cannot remove it, 

At this time a barrel of flour, made of wheat raised 100 
miles from Baltimore, and to be brvught to market by a 
land transportation, may be said to be worth nothi ing more 
than the cost of its carriage and the expenses of the turn- 
pikes, &c. We have heard of acase inwhich the farmer 
would have saved money if, after he had raised the wheat 
and thrashed and cleaned it, after he hadcarried it to the 
mill and caused it to be manufactured into flour, he had ta- 
ken it home again and then burnt it, instead of fetching it 
to market—yet this is the article on which thousands of far. 
mers depend for supplies of money to obtain such things 
as their wants and wishes required, and which could not 
be raised on their farms or produced in their own  house- 
bolds. The necessity of the case imposes on these a_ com 
sideraticn of anew commodity that may supply the place of 
their surplus grain, and furnish a mediam through which 
these wants. and wishes may be gratified. 

Discoursing the other day on this subject with a substan- 
tantial Pennsy Ivania farmer, who is getting richer & rich- 
er, even in these « times,”” hy his industry, cood manage- 
pent and economy—he mentioned that sheep and flax, but 
especially the former, were the best agents to accomplish 
a purpose so desirable—they supplied him with every thing 
that he wanted, and left him some money to spare. His 
experience isamply confirmed by the facts stated in the ar- 
ticle inserted below, which, indeed, led to the present ree 
marks. Wool will bear the cost of transportation from 
distant places, and the sheep themselves may be made the 

carriers of it—but the great advantage of wool crowing is. 
that it naturally makes a market near home for the wool, 
for the sheep, and all other surplusses of the farmer—his 
grain, his potatoes, his cabbages. A general attention to 
the breeding of sheep might cause a decline of the price of 
wool after a while—but it would also cause an increased 
consumrtion of the commodity for a long time tocome ; and 
the business might be retired from, without loss, whenever 
Another pursuit should present itselfas being more profita- 
ble, ‘Phe merino mania had its day and injured many 3 

bat it is not likely that we shall have a return of it. We 
Shall go on regularly. Household manufactures. as well 
as those carried on in extensive establishments, will grow 
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up with the abundance of the chief material used, and soci. 
ety the better for it. Private wealth would be promoted, 
and, of course, the stock of national means be augmented. 

{It is true, that the public revenue, ifto be raised as at pre- 
sent, would be diminished—but the sober sense of almost 
every man begins to tell him that there must be sucu dimi- 
nution, and the ouly question new is, whether it shall he 
caused by a desire to suppert the industry of our own peo- 
pie or that of foreigners, so far as they will kindly enable 
us to pay reds for their gouds—so far as they will conde- 
scend to give usa yard of cloth for two of thsee barrels f 
flour—to Sathinece the product of the labor of one of their 
‘femates for that of four or five of our men! ‘Yhe people 
alo begin to see and to thin’ too, that one dollar which 
goes into the treasury of the United States as a duty on 
goods imported, which we have the spare laborte make at 
bome, draws no less than three other dollars from the coun- 
try fur the benefit of foreigners. Thisis shaving with a 
vengeance ; raising mouey at the most exorbitant rete— 
three for one: the one also paid by ourselves, and that only 
for our own benefit! W — is it that foreigners take of us 
which they can raise or make at home, even if at double 
tie. price ibat we would eladly supply them at? Not one 
sciltary article—they deal with us only of necessity. be- 
cause they must have certain of our commodities, which they 
would pay us for in specie, if we refused to receive their 
govds In exchange for them-—acting on their own principles. 
In this state of the case, why should we not look to onr- 
selves? Why are we prostrate in the mud, calling open 
Hercules. or praying for the desolation of Europe by wir, 
‘instead of putting our shoulders to the w heel. and trving 
what we can do withont a cutting of men’s throats? It is 
an abomination onus as Christians, a foul disgrace on us as 
wen, and a deep dishonor ou us as republicans, to see the 
anxiety with which foreign events are regard. d, and to ob- 

serve the ho: nes manifested that nations, in amity with us, 

should get to febting one snether! So far as nations v ‘Hl 
exchange with us on equitable principles, we will exchange 
with them, end no farther. Py-a well balanced system of 
acriculture, mansfactures and commerce, our own market is 
sufficient jor substanti L prosperity : and. if we should have 
any surnlusses, they mav serve to furnish us with extra ar- 
tieles “convenience or Luxury — It is an adenrdity, that, 


With eoch extensive grounds for the rearing of » heen, which 
canny >: propricted to any other useful purpose, Wwé 
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should be dependent on any country under heaven for 
wooilen goods much longer. The manufacture of cotton 1s 
forcing its way—it is establishing by suffering : and when 
our farmers shall make ita general concern to raise sheep, 
that of wool must follow. These, with all the heavy worke 
of iron, will give the farmers a market that can be relied 
on—which, we trust, they will demand of their own ge- 
vernment—which foreigners cannot take away. 

&> The editor of the Register intends to purchase some 
cloth that was manufactured at Steubenville. It is appa- 
rently of the very first quality, permanenlly dyed and bigh- 


ly finished. A better cloth, at the same price, (39 per yd.) 


cannot be found in our stores of imported goods. If any 
think it extravagant in me to give so much for cloth, let 
them recollect that the money is to remain AT HOME, and 
that L may chance to haddle some of it again. 


—_—_——_ ________._ ay 


Office of the Philanthropist, % 
ith mo, 21, 4824 5 


SALT, 


The Salt Works of J. Updegraff and I. Burson, on Short Creek. 
are now in operation. The quality of the salt is good, and the sup- 
ply of water abundant. 

The local advantages of several of these works on Short Creek, 
and perhaps all of them, will enable the proprietors to come into 
tair competition with the older establishments. 

On the whole, the prospect is encouraging, as to those immedi- 
ately interested, and this section of the country generally. 


ieee 


THE WEATHER. 


The 16th inst. was warm & remarkably pleasant. On the: Mth 
we had a severe snow storm that lasted all day, and part of the 
succeeding night. A considerable quantity of snow fell, but the 
warmth of the earth and other solid bodies dissolved it, so that it 
did not lie to be more than a very few inches deep. The 18th 
was a cold day, and the following night we had a hard freeze. 

For two years past, the seasons have been remarkably dry—the 
streams !' w, and even exhausted. The earthis now charged with 
water, andthe streams assume their usual impetuous appearance 
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Job Printing, 


Of every description neatly exccnied at this office. 
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“ hist of Letters 


Remaining in the Post Office at Mountpleasant, if not takep 
out in three months, will be sent to the General Post | 


Office as DEAD LETTERS. 


t 








John Major Abner Lambert Tobias Fance & 
James Grabam John McLaughlin Isaac Warner 
Rufus Inman -. Matthias Bingman John Evans 
+» James Hrances Israel French 3 Richard Merrii 
acob, Michener James Kennedy Rachel Neal 
Thomas Sidwell Hannah Stephens Mary Steer 
Rosella Hewhert Eli Kirk Alexander Smith : 
Lobert S. White Samuel Hill Samuel Miller 


fehben Rica “ Joba Anderson Jesse Lippencott, 
Witham Crethers Richard Reynelds Aaron New port 
William Ferbs David Colson Joho Stout 
Henry, Dixon Patience Oyster = Jaceb Stois 
James Beon ‘Lhomas Emory 
JAMES JUDKUNS, P.M. 
at Pleasant, QO. 4th mo. » fst tS21. n23 3t. 
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Copper ¥ Vi n Manufactory. 


THE Sabscriber respect rally informs the Citizens of 
Mountpteasant and ils vicinity that he has commenced the 
ove besiness lu the White House nearly opposite Jotn 

» Hogs’s store. Where he will make sait tubes, kettles of 
ait kinds, and the various other articles in his line, in the 
best manner and atthe shortest notice, 

Old Copper, Brass, Pewter: ax thread, Tallow, ) 
Beeswax, and Sugar, at fair prices. will be taken in pay- | 
tent. HENRY CASSEDY | 
Miouuitpleasant April 4th 1824. n. 23. 3t. 


FAL LLL OAL LOO LELELCI DST OPS IAD OLD LLEOORLSD 8644 LaDST 
» i De Bee 
Book-binding, 
IN IS VARIETIES, é 
Can sow be executed with neatness and despatch at the Office of the 
Poilanthropist. The Subscribei having determined to combine neatnest, 


durability, and moderation of price, indulges the hope, that he will re. 
gcive a liberal encouragement. 


ee 


* — Books re-bound with care. .E. BATES | 
s PFI L LL LH OD _' SIS &LOBDL MID LEE LLG SL OS 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE PHIL ANTHRUPIST, 


Price 18 3-4 cents, or $1,50 per dozen. 
THE JUVENILE EXPOSITOR, OR CHILD’# 
DICTION ARY. 
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